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Dateline: Manila A Staff Handbook 
New FCC Restrictions on Carrier Current Broadcasting 


AM Carrier Current Systems— 

* 5, 30, 60 & 100 Watt solid state transmitters 

¢ 30 Watt linear RF amplifier 

* "No calculations needed" transmitter coupling units 
* RF power splitters and accessories 

With over thirty years of experience and over ten 
thousand carrier current products in the field, LPB is 
the clear leader in carrier current college radio. 
Carrier current radio isn’t just a sideline with us. In 
fact, LPB manufactures the only full line of carrier 
Current products, So we can design a no- 
compromise system using the right components, to 
give you top performance within your budget. 

Our Consulting Services Division has performed 
hundreds of on-campus college radio system 
evaluations and designs, each one unique. 


Studio Furniture— 
¢ Standard, Premium or Custom 


Whatever your budget, LPB studio furniture looks 
great and helps you do your best work. 


ollege radio 
IS special 
to LPB. 


Because LPB is the college radio specialist. === 


Audio Consoles— 
¢ Signature Ill 
¢ Citation Il 


Because the on-air staff changes so often at college 
Stations, your consoles have to be simple to learn 
and extra tough. LPB’s Signature Ill is built extra- 
rugged to withstand heavy use and it’s designed for 
easy installation, operation and maintenance. No 
wonder it’s so popular at college FM, AM and TV 
Stations. Signature Ill consoles are available in 
6,8,10 or 12 channel stereo and 6,8 or 10 channel 
mono versions. 


The new low-profile linear fader Citation Il has the 
flexibility advanced college broadcasters demand. 
This brand new console has a ten year track 
record: It uses the proven circuit design and 
Straightforward internal layout of the Citation |. And 
it's even easier to maintain. Plus, it’s the easiest 
full-featured console to install. Citation Il consoles 
are available in 10 channel stereo. 


oomm=== Call the people who know college radio best. == 


Whether it’s a single piece of equipment or a complete 
turnkey installation—FM, AM or carrier current—we 
know how to get the best sound, the best performance 


for college stations. So we can help you deliver a 
signal that’s truly special. For more information on LPB 
System Solutions, call us at (215) 644-1123. 


LP 


® LPB, Inc. * 28 Bacton Hill Road « Frazer, PA 19355 
Tel (215) 644-1123 * Fax (215) 644-8651 


OD ; you install a Dura | 


Trak 90 cart machine, you 
can forget it. Our engineers 
have made these new BE 
cart machines the simplest, 
most reliable and best-perfor- 
ming decks in their class. 


First, they built wide frequency 
response, low wow and flut- 
ter and high S/N into both 
record/ playback and play- 
back Dura Trak 90s. With their 
accurate cart guidance sys- 
tems, Phase Lok V head 
blocks and rugged direct drive 
motors, Dura Trak 90s deliver 
the clean audio performance 
your listeners demand. 


Next, they made Dura Trak 
90s simple to operate and 


virtually bullet-proof: After all, 


talent uses your cartridge 
machines, not just technicians. 
Cart-not-cued and Cart-pre- 
viously-played lockouts are 
designed to eliminate mis- 
takes on air. Fast Forward 
and three tone cue sensing 
are standard, too. 


Above all, they engineered 
Dura Trak 90s for outstanding 
durability, because radio ne- 
ver stops. The ulfra-rugged 
mechanical design is derived 
from the most advanced cart 
machine ever made: our 


® 


BROADCAST 
ELECTRONICS INC 


Phase Trak 90”. It includes a 
1/2” thick aluminum deck 
plate, gold-to-gold contacts, 
a solid cast front panel, a 
toroidal power transformer, 
and a cool running low volt- 
age solenoid. 


Simple operation, exceptional 
reliability, superior audio qual- 
ity, affordable price: Dura Trak 
90 has them all. So you really 
will be able to forget it: Just 
remember to get in touch 
with your Broadcast Electronics 
distributor or call Bob Arnold 
at (217) 224-9600. 


4100 North 24th Street © P.O. Box 3606 « Quincy, IL 62305 
Tel: (217) 224-9600 © Fax: (217) 224-9607 « IIx: 250142 
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Issues and situations affecting college and 
community radio stations often heat up 
during the summer when our stations’ man- 
agement and staffs are at minimal numbers 
and have little time to deal with matters 
more weighty than who’s doing the next 4- 
hour on-air shift. 

Now that most stations are back to their 
normally abnormal routine, we thought it 
might be helpful to take note of some of the 
things that happened during the summer. 


Satellite Demo Proposal 


There is a lot of good, low-cost and no-cost 
programming available via satellite. NPR sta- 
tions have had access to it, but most use only 
a small part of the available shows: Morning 
Edition or All Things Considered. Most NPR 
stations have neither the air time nor the in- 
terest in carrying some of the well-done but 
lesser known independently-produced pro- 
grams. The stations that would be interested 
in some of these programs have been unable 
to get them. 

Some of the difficulties have been adminis- 
trative, others have involved the protection 
demanded by existing NPR stations. The rel- 
atively high cost of installing downlink 
equipment has stopped the stations who 
operate on very limited budgets. 

Now, NPR is looking for ways to expand 
the reach of the programming it distributes. 
IBS has proposed that one of these ways 
should involve college radio stations. We 
believe these programs can help our stations 
to provide better local service, while at the 
same time helping NPR achieve wider audi- 
ences for programming that is not being 
carried by their regular stations. 

For this win-win situation IBS proposed a 
demonstration project, outlined on page 18, 
which would involve some 50 college sta- 
tions. The proposal involves financial assis- 
tance in the purchase and installation of 
station downlinks and gaining accessibility 
to the desired programming. Initially, these 
would be larger facilities, able to reach larger 
audiences. Once the idea is proven valid, we 
would push for expanding the number of 
station downlinks and program accessibility 
to more and varied stations. 

The project is now in the form of a general 
proposal which IBS presented to the Public 
Radio Expansion Task Force. The reception 
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was more than cordial, but like many things 
involving public radio, implementation will 
not be overnight. 

It is good that we are talking and working 
with each other for mutual benefit. The task 
force is aware that our stations are not the 
electronic sandboxes some thought they 
were. College radio has gained a measure of 
their respect and the future of the project 
looks hopeful. 

If your station is interested in participat- 
ing in this proposed demonstration project, 
please get in touch with us at IBS by mail or 
phone right away, and we will try to get you 
included. 


FCC Carrier-Current Restrictions 


The FCC has approved severe new techni- 
cal restrictions on closed-circuit carrier- 
current stations which could limit signal 
strength by up to 88%. The rule changes were 
adopted despite comments filed in opposi- 
tion by IBS and others during the rule 
making stage. We believe the new restrictions 
are unwarranted, with no demonstrated 
record of problems which would justify their 
adoption. IBS joined with LPB Inc., LocRad, 
and Burden Associates in filing a Joint 
Petition for Partial Reconsideration seeking to 
overturn these new rules. Complete informa- 
tion has been mailed to our carrier-current 
member stations. Meanwhile, there is a 3- 
year period for existing stations to meet the 
new requirements. For many, it could mean 
costly new equipment purchases and modifi- 
cations or facing the prospect of going off the 
air. See Richard Crompton’s story on page 21. 


American Music Licensing Co. 


Some stations have received an invoice 
from American Music Licensing Co. seeking 
$2,000 in payment for music rights. These 
efforts appear to be those of a high school 
student rather than a bonafide music li- 
censing organization such as ASCAP or 
BMI. The rambling nature of the written 
material we have seen suggests these 
claims for payment are without merit. If you 
receive such an invoice you may want to 
seek an opinion from competent legal 
counsel, but based on what we have seen 
from and heard about this “company” we 
wouldn’t pay the bill. You will have to 
judge the evidence for yourself. 


by Jim Cameron 


New York City based radio news consultant Jim Cameron is a 20- 
year veteran of broadcasting and a member of the IBS Board of 
Directors. This summer he completed a two-week teaching assign- 
ment in broadcast news with the U.S. Information Service in the 
Philippines. Jim conducted similar workshops in Tunisia in 1986 
and 1987. 


s the world sat transfixed listening 
to reports of the massacre in Beijing 
this summer, one nation awaited 
news of the pro-democracy move- 
ment with particular curiosity. For the 
millions of residents of the Philippines, the 
brutal suppression of the students represent- 
ed an ironic historical twist. Only three years 
earlier their People Power revolution had 
thrown out a dictator without bloodshed. 

In that 1986 revolution it was radio that led 
the people out to the streets. 

While the private TV stations had been 
closed down, it was the Catholic Radio Veritas 
that remained on-air allowing Cardinal Sin to 
exhort the masses. And while much has 
changed in the Philippines in the years since 
that revolution, it is radio that still commands 
the people’s attention. But while modeled 
after the American system of broadcasting, 
radio in the Philippines is in many ways very 
different. 

Of all media in the Republic, radio has the 
greatest reach (89%) and the most stations 
(338). Metro Manila, a sprawling city of 10+ 
million, boasts 40+ stations, many of which 
broadcast 24 hours a day. As in the US., 


news/talk dominates the AM band, usually 
in the local dialects, while music seems the 
rule on English-only FM’s (including special- 
ized formats such as Classical, New Wave, 
Lite Rock and Jazz stations in Manila). And 
also following the U.S. model, it is FM listen- 
ing which is gaining in dominance leaving 
AM owners scrambling for ever-more- 
outrageous formats in an attempt to hold an 
audience. 

There are more than 100 radio networks in 
the Philippines, though the term is a bit of a 
misnomer. Most such nets are merely group- 
owned stations, independently programmed 
but sharing a single Sales rep. The national 
telephone system being what it is, live simul- 
casts of programming across the great 
distances in this 1500 mile long archipeligo 
would be a_ technological nightmare 
though several networks do use SSB short- 
wave to distribute their newscasts to 
affiliates. 

Radio news is plentiful, though uniformly 
weak on journalism basics. News wires are 
rare, SO newspapers provide the greatest 
source of stories. In Manila, where 267 
papers are available, each with its own politi- 
cal bias, finding two newspapers with the 
same facts about a single event can be a chal- 
lenge. And most radio stations only bother to 
subscribe to one paper. In the other big cities 
I visited such as Davao and Cebu (each with 
over 1 million residents), the “national news- 
papers” wouldn’t arrive by air until mid- 
morning. So it was common that a morning- 
drive newscast on, say, Wednesday would be 
written from Tuesday’s newspapers, report- 
ing on Monday’s news in Manila. Local 
newspapers in the provinces were few, each 
more sensational than the next. 

In the four, two-day seminars I led, I tried 
to stress Radio’s advantage over TV and 
print; how you could be first with a story if 
you saw yourself as a reporter instead of a re- 
writer. This again brought us back to better 
utilization of radio’s greatest newsgathering 
tool, the telephone. To my amazement, only 
1% of the participants in the seminars had 
ever opened up a telephone mouthpiece and 
used clips to feed tape. They literally sat in 
awe as I demonstrated the technique, having 
previously “fed tape” only by holding their 
cassette player’s speaker to the mouthpiece. 
I’m sure the local Radio Shacks in Manila ex- 


perienced a brisk run on alligator clips after I 
flew home to the U.S. 

Technologically, visiting a Philippines 
radio station is like stepping back in time. 
Old radio gear from the U.S. never dies, it 
just gets rehab’ed and shipped to Manila. 
Cart machines were in use, but almost never 
in the newsroom. Most taping there was 
done on cassette with playback on-air being 
done through a boom-box patched into a 
rickety, rotary pot board. Reel-to-reel ma- 


chines existed, though few had splicing 


blocks. Cutting tape seems a skill limited 


only to production directors, their better 
equipped studios too busy cranking out 
_ spots to be accessible to the news depart- 
_ ment. (Many stations ran 30 minutes of spots 
_ per hour in drive-time!) Most newsrooms 
_ had typewriters though typing skills among 


the seminar participants were rare, most 
instead writing their news _ longhand. 
Newsroom computers were just a good 
rumor. 

But the greatest challenges facing Radio 
journalists in the Philippines are not techni- 


cal. There are small market stations in the 
_ U.S. more poorly equipped that do a decent 


job of objective journalism. No, the bigger 


problem is one of ethics, payoffs and 


censorship. 
The average radio newsperson in the 


| Philippines makes about $35 per week com- 
_ pared to $50 for an office worker. Many must 


supplement their income the way their coun- 
trymen do ... by accepting bribes. It’s called 
“envelopmental journalism”. At a news con- 


| ference after the speeches and free lunch and 
| drinks, the press releases are passed out 
, along with envelopes stuffed with money, 


maybe $10 or $20 in Pesos. The PR flacks call 


| it “expense money” to cover the reporter’s 


travel or gasoline costs in attending the 
event. While the phenomena dates back to 


_ the Marcos era when the payoffs were bigger 


_ and the perks of the job more elaborate, the 


practice has not diminished in the post- 
People Power Aquino regime. 

Another source of income is what’s called 
BeeiieemAttack, Collect, Defend, Collect. 
Some journalists and many commentators 
get paid by both those they report on and 


those they support against their rivals’ 


, | attacks. 


Even when a radio journalist takes profes- 


Radio Journalism in the Philippines 


sional initiative and works up a legitimate, 
well-researched, balanced report, they risk 
censorship by their own station, either 
because the target of their reporting is a polit- 
ical crony of the station’s owner, or perhaps, 
because they are an advertiser. Dozens of 
seminar participants asked advice on how to 
do their jobs when faced with such economic 
pressures. My advice to them ... if they can’t 
tell the truth on their own station, share it 
with a colleague on another, less encumbered 
station. 

More challenging are the threats. In a 
society where weapons are so prevalent and 
violence almost considered the norm, many 
journalists arm themselves in self defense. 
Several participants told me they’d had their 
lives threatened for stories they’d written. 
And many stations, especially north of 
Manila, have been threatened with bombings 
by the New People’s Army if their news re- 
leases were not reported. In the southern city 
of Davao where the NPA was booted out of 
town in ’86 by the Alsa Masa, a right-wing 
vigilante squad still operating today, many 
stations I visited were armed camps sur- 
rounded by barbed wire, the security guards 
and the General Manager carrying M16’s as 
they greeted visitors at the entrance. 

The Committee to Protect Journalists, a 
non-partisan New York City based human- 
rights group founded in 1981 cites four recent 
killings of radio reporters: Noli Resurreccion, 
killed for exposing local illegal gambling, 
Josef Nava, gunned down for exposés on cor- 
ruption and human rights abuses in the 
military, Ramon Noblejas, a radio production 
manager shot for denunciations of the same 
issues, a Davao broadcaster, Narciso Balani, 
who was killed when leftist guerrillas broke 
into his station and shot him in retribution 
for his strong anti-communist broadcasts. 

Yet, despite the low pay, poor working 
conditions and environment of corruption 
and threats, Radio news in the Philippines 
still attracts young people to its ranks. 

Most have no formal academic training in 
journalism beyond a high school diploma. 
Some see it as a prestige job with recognition 
if not compensation. But many more See it as 
a stepping-stone to the radio “big time” of be- 
coming a Commentator. 

While news on FM is suffering the same 
fate as on music-radio stations in the U.S., the 


Continued from preceding page 

AM band is brimming with talk shows ... 
usually with just one person talking, the 
Commentator. The most outrageous 
American talk-host would pale in compari- 
son with these rabid rantors who wear libel 
suits against them like badges of courage. 
And as station ownership runs the political 
gamut from pro-Aquino to pro-Marcos, from 
pro-business to pro-Church, so too do the 
Commentators’ diatribes. Most disturbing is 
the fact that these Commentators often 
operate within a newscast, tossing in their 
views while the journalists make often-vain 
attempts at objective reporting. 

The 150 or so radio staffers I came into 
contact with were anxious to learn how we 
do news in the U.S. Their culture worships 
most things American and the media is no 
exception. And newly freed from years of op- 
pression, martial law and sequestration of 
the Marcos era, Philippines broadcasters are 
much like a teenager allowed out of the 
house after being “grounded” for years. 
Their pent-up exuberance running wild, they 
keep pushing the limits of their craft ... 
wishing, often begging, for somebody to say 
“Stop, that’s far enough!” So far, that boun- 
dary has not been established ... not by the 
government, the industry trade association 
or by the individuals themselves. Just where 
that line will be drawn, only time and the 
talents of these broadcasters will tell. 


Phone Glips: 


n case no one has ever shown you, there 

is a better way of feeding news and inter- 

view tape back to the studio via phone. If 

you've been doing it by holding the 
phone’s receiver up to the tape machine's 
speakers, you know about the problems with 
quality, external noise, and the strange creak- 
ing sounds created when you move the 
telephone receiver in your hand. 

A simple adapter cord will let you connect 
your tape machine directly to older phones 
for a much cleaner feed. You can buy one at 
your local Radio Shack (part #42-2421, cost 
$2.29+ each) or have your engineer/tech 
make one for you. (It. may take all of 5 
minutes to build). 

On one end of this cord is a plug which fits 
into the headphone jack on your tape 
machine. On the other end are two “alliga- 
tor” clips — so named because when you 
squeeze the back of them, their “jaws” open 
displaying a jagged set of “teeth” which can 
be used to “bite” to make electrical contact 
with another wire or piece of hardware. This 
is a quick and handy way to make a tempo- 
rary electrical connection. 

Go to the phone you intend to use to feed 
your tape. Dial the station and have the 
studio set-up connections for taking the feed 
at their end. When they’re ready, unscrew 
the mouthpiece cover on your phone, and 
turn the receiver over until the microphone 
disc drops out in your hand. 

You'll notice two metal tabs sticking out 
beneath where the microphone disc used to 
be. Connect one of the alligator clips to one of 
these tabs and the other clip to the other tab. 
Then, plug the other end of the cord into the 
headphone jack on your tape machine. 

Now, simply play back the tape. You can 
monitor the feed by listening to the telephone 
earpiece and you can adjust the level using 
the volume control on the tape machine. 
While the tape is feeding, no street noise or 
room noise will be picked-up by the phone. 

When you're through feeding, disconnect 
the alligator clips, put the microphone disc 
back in place, and screw on the mouthpiece 
cover. 


For Newer Phones 


If you’ve got a modular phone handset 
without the screw-off mouthpiece, you will 
need a different set-up as illustrated at the 


a 


= 
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How to Do It 


end of this column. It will require a small 
chassis box, a DPST switch, standard tele- 
phone, four-conductor wire, two modular 
plugs, a plug for your tape recorder, and a 
little time for fabrication. Unplug the handset 
cord from the phone base and insert the plug 
from the adapter box. The handset and tape 
machine connectors are plugged into the 
adapter box. The switch in the adapter box is 
in the line to the mouthpiece in the handset 
and lets you switch the mouthpiece on or off. 
This permits you to talk to the station to set- 
up, and then switch the mouthpiece off so 
that the feed will not carry any ambient 
noise. 


Live Remote, Too! 


You may also want to think about replac- 
ing the cheap microphone that came with 
your tape machine with a rugged, broadcast 
quality mike — similar to the Electro-Voice 
635A. You'll need to make-up another 
adapter cord, this one with a plug to fit your 
microphone on one end and, on the other 
end, a plug to fit the microphone input jack 
on your tape machine. The sound difference 
can be dramatic. 

By doing this, you can also use your tape 
machine as a quick remote unit for a “live” 
feed. Hook your broadcast mike to the 
machine, and use either your alligator clips 
or an adapter box for modular phones to 
connect the machine to the phone. With a 
tape in the machine push the “record” and 
the “pause” buttons simultaneously. This 
puts the tape machine into record mode, but 
stops the motor so the tape doesn’t move. 
Talk into the broadcast mike and _ listen 
through the telephone receiver. The level can 
be adjusted with the tape machine volume 
control. Now, you have an instant and inex- 
pensive “live” remote unit. — Editor 
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Cassette Machine 


Modular Handset 


Modular Plug to Handset Jack 


in Telephone Base 


Schematic of Adapter Box used with Modular Phones 


Some of the staff of KUOI making a splash at the 
University of Idaho in Moscow. Above, left to 
right, Julie Clark, Promotions Director, Ina 
Hendricks, Music Director, Ken Fate, Station 
Manager, top, Sara Muckler, Production 
Director, Laura Hulse, Chief Announcer, and the 
legs of Matt Kitterman, Program Director. 

KUOI’s programming specializes in free- 
form alternative music and recently added 
the alternative Pacifica News to their daily 
fare. Ken Fate, KUOI’s station manager, gives 
credit to the more than 60 volunteer radio 
programmers/announcers who allow the 
vision of the station to become reality. Their 
music mix includes chants, waltzes, driving 
beats, mellow impasses and everything else a 
vibrant college audience listens for. Ken 
notes that building and maintaining a 
station’s personality demands a great deal of 
time. Presenting the diversity of ideas that 
define alternative radio requires constant at- 
tention to all aspects of the station. New 
ideas for the audience come only if new ideas 
are made available to the staff. 

The music director, Ina Hendricks, noted 
in the KUOI Spring Program Guide that the 
station receives as many as 15 alternative 
albums each day. This exceptional record 
service to a station without an exceptional 
budget is attributed by Ina to the respect of 
the station by the alternative music industry. 
After cataloging and listening to each day’s 
new arrivals, they are moved to special racks 
in the studio. The D)J’s playlists are tran- 
scribed and each record company is 
informed on airplay and interest shown in 
their product. 
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In Preparation For 


The Role of the College Radio Station 
by Robert L. Hilliard 


rofessional broadcasters frequently 

report that college stations do a good 

job of preparing young people for 

the day-to-day technical and creative 

requirements of commercial radio. 
These new graduates know how to handle 
boards and equipment, how to spin records 
and cue tape, how to produce spots, and 
sometimes even how to sell time. In fact, 
many broadcast managers say so many grad- 
uates of colleges with good radio facilities 
have learned so much and so well that they 
think they know it all. They don’t. Too many 
newcomers to the commercial field believe 
that because they held a high administrative 
position in a college station that they know 
more than the program director, the sales di- 
rector, or the traffic’ manager “of the 
commercial station they have recently joined. 

The commercial world is very different 
from the college world. Making the change 
from college radio to commercial radio is 
similar to going from senior status in high 
school to freshman status in college. The 
faculty director or advisor of the college radio 
station must take responsibility for providing 
the student not only with the right tools and 
training, but with the kinds of professional 
attitudes that gives one the abilities to stick- 
it-out in the real world, to become part of a 
team, to succeed. 

The college station faculty advisor must 
teach the student to be prepared to pay their 
dues and to show their future station owner 
what jobs they are capable of performing. 
They must be able to do all of the necessary 
menial jobs around a station and to do them 
well. They will want to try to sell more spot 
time than any newcomer has done before, to 
save the station money by writing and pro- 
ducing spots, to take the time to do a good 
deejay show by preparing a script and not 
rushing in at the last minute to pull records 
and ad-lib, to show personal integrity by not 
letting the station management exploit them, 
to be prepared to work the extra hours re- 
quired to complete a special job, to handle a 
special assignment, and to fill in for someone 
in an emergency. With these skills and atti- 
tudes they can be recognized for their 
abilities and contributions. 


There is no room for prima donnas in the 
professional broadcast world; at least not for 
the beginner. If one makes it to the top and 
pulls ratings and advertisers that make them 
indispensable to the station, then an ego trip 
may have been earned. The moment the 
ratings dip, the station management and 
other personnel who have resented the star’s 
attitude will express their pleasure and 
eagerly await the star’s leaving. 

A second major problem found by com- 
mercial stations is the limited station 
experiences of college-station trained stu- 
dents. The college station experience must 
broaden the student’s work potential. Letting 
a student spend four years as a deejay or 
technical director without the grunt work of 
writing copy or answering telephones or 
sorting and labeling records or answering 
mail is a disservice to the student. College 
stations should utilize as much as possible of 
the available management training resources: 
to provide the broadest and fullest back- 
ground for the student. For example, at 
Emerson College, radio station WERS, the 
first college radio station to be licensed in 
New England, students working at the 
station must participate in all phases of the 
annual pledge week so that they learn not 
only concepts of funding, but how much it 
costs to run a station’s various operations 
and how to budget for them. 

Allowing the student to graduate with 
only artistic experience and technical skills is 
insufficient. The student must learn to be 
skillful with people, with interpersonal coop- 
eration, and with a wide variety of 
management and sales techniques. Exposure 
to the commercial world in which the student 
is going to work is essential. A working 
system of internships with professional sta- 
tions should be considered necessary. 

Requiring formal classes for at least those 
in management positions in the college 
station brings the student’s preparation to a 
higher level than the hit-or-miss  extra- 
curricular experience alone. Emerson College 
requires a one-credit radio management class 
each semester a student holds a managerial 
position with station WERS. A major project 
of this course is for the student to spend 
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some time with a commercial station profes- 
sional who holds the same position the 
student holds in the college station. The 
student is urged to learn everything possible 
about the commercial manager’s operations 
including their management of personnel. 

A good college radio station will not allow 
a student to go into the commercial world 
without having at least informal training in 
the basic areas of knowledge a commercial 
manager must have: FCC rules and regula- 
tions, licensing and renewal procedures, 
billing, network affiliation, multiple owner- 
ship, indecency, and commercial time 
restrictions. Similarly, the student must be 
trained in research, promotion, and sales, all 
key areas for understanding in successful 
jobs in the commercial field. We must not 
forget that sales is the very life-blood of com- 
mercial broadcasting. Because sales 
experience is not possible with a non- 
commercial FM station, practical experience 
in this area with the college’s carrier-current 
station, if it has one, and/or formal course 
work in the subject is essential. 

The college radio station must help 
prepare the student for the kinds of job re- 
quirements that exist in the real world. It 
should help students develop the kind of pa- 
tience and ego attitude that will enable them 
to stick it out and go on to success in the field 
even after experiencing the tough breaks, evil 
bosses, and unfair judgments that have pre- 
vented them from becoming a network 
president within the year after graduation. 

In sum, some of the key points for college 
station faculty advisers to remember and im- 
plement are: 

1. Help students develop professional at- 
titudes. Too many professional stations 
report that their new employees, recent grad- 
uates, have a know-it-all attitude, are prima- 
donnas, and won’t or can’t do the necessary 
menial jobs. These students need to learn that 
to advance in the professional world, they 
must first pay their dues. 

2. Require students to learn all the bread- 
and-butter areas of professional broadcast- 
ing. Too many students limit their learning to 
only the glamourous, on-air jobs. To succeed 
in the real world they must be prepared in 
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sales, research, and promotion, as well. For 
future advancement they should have man- 
agement skills, including college course work 
in FCC rules and regulations. 

3. Station training should be realistic and 
should be a learning experience. Extracur- 
ricular station work is fun, but not necessarily 
complete preparation for the professional 
field. Station work should be integrated with 
formal courses, workshops, and practical pro- 
jects oriented to professional requirements. 

4. Establish professional outreach pro- 
grams; require personnel who are serious 
about the field of professional radio to have 
direct liaisons with professional stations in 
the community through internships, projects, 
and interviews. 


Dr. Robert L. Hilliard is a Professor of Mass 
Communication, Emerson College, Boston, and 
former Chief of the Educational Broadcasting 
Branch of the FCC. He has been a professional 
broadcaster and a faculty director of college radio 
stations. 


tation KTJO, from left to right, Elan Deeter, Chief Announcer, 
Tomm Walton, Public Relations and Promotions Director, and Tim 
Conard, DJ. 

A few years ago, KTJO the Rock Monster, at Ottawa 
University in Ottawa, Kansas lost its license after its transmit- 
ter blew up and the station had to go off the air. The 
communication students involved in the revival of KTJO are 
excited with being on the air again with their format of alter- 
native, current bands, recurrent hits, oldies, reggae, rap, soul 
and christian rock specialty shows. | 

KTJO is working on a new license from the FCC which will 
allow them to broadcast at 2800 watts FM. 
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f your college radio station seems to 

operate in a chaotic, disorganized 

manner, you might be able to learn 

something from the sports teams on 

campus. To make the college football 
team, you are expected to learn the playbook. 
It gives everyone on the team the same guide- 
lines for how the team is going to play the 
game. The football team relies on its play- 
book to operate effectively for a few hours on 
a Saturday afternoon and win. Yet, week 
after week, many campus radio stations 
broadcast from eighteen to twenty-four hours 
a day, every day of the year, without any 
such game plan. It is always amazing to me 
that some college radio stations do not have 
an operations manual or staff handbook. 
Look at it this way, each successful broadcast 
is a victory for the radio station, so give your 
team a game plan to win by. Your radio team 
can offer its best performance with the 
support of a handbook. 

The staff handbook does not need to be an 
elaborate document, but it should cover the 
basics about being a broadcaster at your 
station. To make the radio team, you are ex- 
pected to learn the subjects and where to find 
them in the staff handbook. Not only should 
the handbook be introduced as part of your 
training program, but a copy should be given 
each new staff member and a copy should be 
readily available at all times somewhere in 
the station, usually in the control room. 

A typical handbook could be divided into 
four main sections: 


I Welcome 

II Station Facilities 

III Management —- Who’s Who 
IV Policy Guidelines 


Consider a few of the more important 
items that should be included in each section. 


Welcome 


This introductory section of the handbook 
should actually make new station members 
feel welcome. Too many stations treat their 
new staff as an inferior group until they mys- 
teriously become a part of the station, usually 
when a few of the seniors graduate and 
several extra air shifts need to be filled. 
Remember, even a rookie may do good radio 
work. Once a person has been selected, make 
them feel a part of the team immediately. 


Make some mention of why you do have 
rules and guidelines. For example, if every- 
one operates from the same set of ground 
rules, a consistent air sound can be main- 
tained. In the real world of radio, you are 
going to have to work under a set of rules, 
sometimes very restrictive rules. It’s not a 
bad idea to develop some good broadcast 
practices while you are still learning. 

End the first section with some positive 
statements about the importance of your 
station and each staff member. Whether your 
station is 10 watts or 100,00 watts, it plays an 
important role at your school or university 
and in the community you serve. Let your 
staff know that. 


Station Facilities 


In the second section of your staff hand- 
book, tell a little bit about your radio station. 
Note when the station went on the air. For 
older stations this-establishes a sense of tradi- 
tion. For newer stations, it promises the 
excitement of being in on the ground floor. 

Explain the purposes of the station. 
Perhaps your station is a totally student-run 
organization, considered as an activity for 
the student body. Perhaps your station is an 
arm of the communications department, 
serving as a laboratory for course work and 
practical training for department majors. 

To further clarify the station’s purpose, 
you may want to include some format infor- 
mation. It is possible that there are specific 
mission and goals statements for the station 
that spell out the types of programming your 
station will air. Music formats in college 
radio run the whole gamut, but here is a 
good place to indicate your station’s music 
philosophy. 

Tell the new staff member how your 
station is funded. Is the station budget sup- 
plied by the school? Does it come from a 
student activity fee? Does the station take ad- 
vantage of underwriting and __ listener 
support? 

Don’t forget the basics about the station in 
this section. Where are the studios and trans- 
mitter located? What are the business phone 
numbers and the request line numbers? What 
is the station’s operating power, frequency 
and hours of operation? By reading this 
section, the new staffer should have a pretty 
good overall view of your radio station. 


 _ 


Management — Who’s Who 


This section is designed to acquaint the 
new staff person with the management team 
of the station; relating actual names with the 
generic positions that keep the station busi- 
ness going from day to day. Outline the 
structure of the station management. 

Start with the licensee. This is the person, 
group, Or organization, named on your 
station license that carries ultimate responsi- 
bility for your station. In most cases, it is the 
Board of Trustees of your school or univer- 
sity, but it can be an independent entity. For 
high school stations, it is usually the Board of 
Education. 

The next position may be a General 
Manager or Advisor who is usually a faculty 
member associated with the Communication 
or Radio/TV department. Explain the 
general duties of this position which can 
range from casual advising to active, daily 
participation in all facets of the station. 

Explain the duties of your Chief Engineer. 
Again, the role of the engineer may range 
from a part time professional contract engi- 
neer to a full-time school staff member. 

While the above positions are sometimes 
filled by faculty/staff, most of the other man- 
agement positions are usually student 
positions. Describe, in general, the responsi- 
bilities of the Station Manager as the leading 
student position and describe the other man- 
agement titles and duties. While position 
names vary from station to station, it is not 
uncommon to find these student positions at 
a school or university station: Operations 
Manager, Personnel Manager, _ Traffic 
Manager, News Director, Program Director, 
Music Director, Underwriting Director, 
Sports Director, Public Service Director, 
various assistants, and the news, an- 
nouncing, underwriting, sports, production, 
and technical staffs. 

Remember, the station is a team. While it is 
necessary to have managers and directors, 
every person on the staff is important. 

This section should provide a_ brief 
explanation of the responsibilities of each 
management title. You probably need de- 
tailed job descriptions for these positions in a 
separate Station Structure document, but not 
in the staff handbook. Remember, most new 
staff people initially have no awareness of 
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any position in the station other than DJ. 
Policy Guidelines 


The last section of the handbook is really 
the heart of the document and the most de- 
tailed. You can put most of your rules and 
policies into a dozen sub-sections. 

There probably could be more, and I am 
sure some stations could get by with less, but 
the following covers a lot of the basic radio 
station operations you're likely to need at 
your station: 


Preface 


Preface the policy guidelines with a few 
general remarks. Prompt your new staffers to 
ask questions. A few comments now will no 
doubt avoid some problems later on. Remind 
people that the station, and each staff 
member, must operate under FCC guidelines. 
Explain what happens when rules and poli- 
cies are violated. Explain the range of 
possibilities including a warning letter, sus- 
pension from air work, or dismissal from the 
radio station staff. 


Staff Member — Staff Meeting 


Define who comprises the staff. You may 
have categories of staff members, such as stu- 
dents, alumni, faculty, professional staff, or 
community volunteers. 

Note dates and times of your staff meet- 
ings and if attendance is mandatory, explain 
procedures for being excused. In general, I 
believe that staff meetings should be manda- 
tory to be effective, but it is difficult to avoid 
exceptions in the college setting. Explain the 
importance of staff meetings to get pertinent 
information to the entire staff and exchange 
ideas or views about the station. (If the meet- 
ings are interesting, the staff will attend.) 


Professionalism 


Professionalism can be defined in various 
ways, but a sense of responsibility covers 
most of them. Rather than defining profes- 
sionalism, listing some specific examples of 
the lack of professionalism or responsibility 
may produce better results. For instance, 
sloppy handling of the equipment, using ob- 
scenity, playing bootleg copies of music, and 
giggling while reading PSA material or news 
stories could be considered as unprofes- 
sional. Keeping your management policies 
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Continued from preceding page 
positive helps to encourage your staff to be 
responsible and professional. 


Station Property 


Station property falls under two categories: 
music and equipment. Obviously, the music 
on records, tapes, and CD’s is the lifeblood of 
the station. None of this material should ever 
leave the station. Promotional material 
legally belongs to the record companies and 
they can ask for its return. Establish a no loan 
policy for everyone including management, 
staff, and faculty. Stress that removing 
records from the station can be considered 
theft. 

Station equipment such as turntables and 
recorders should be treated the same way 
with the exception of some portable equip- 
ment that, with approval, may be used 
outside the station for legitimate station busi- 
ness. Note that the on-air announcer should 
be responsible for the station during their air 
shift. They need to be aware of what is hap- 
pening to station property when _ other 
staffers are around. 


Emergencies and Schedule Changes 


Radio station emergencies can usually be 
divided into two types; engineering and pro- 
gramming. Give some examples of what 
constitutes svan se actlial = emercency manror 
example, a broken stylus is not an engineer- 
ing emergency. You should be able to 
broadcast with just one turntable or you 
should have a spare stylus available and 
know how to change it. A missing public 
affairs program could be a programming 
emergency. In general, engineering emergen- 
cies exist when it is impossible or illegal for 
further station operation. Programming 
emergencies exist when difficulties prevent 
regularly scheduled programs from airing. 
Teach your staff to handle emergencies on 
their own. When they cannot solve the 
problem, be sure your staff handbook tells 
them who they need to contact and how to 
get in touch with them. 

Discrepancy Report sheets are forms at- 
tached to the station log on which the on-air 
person can describe any problems they may 
encounter during their air shift. DR sheets 
should note things such as missing carts, 
quality problems with a_ pre-recorded 
program, or minor technical problems. Your 


operations manager should review the DR 
sheets and take care of the problems 
indicated. 

Include a statement about who is author- 
ized to sign-off the radio station at other than 
its normal sign-off time. Be sure your staff 
understands that in addition to certain school 
officials such as the president or com- 
munications department chair, faculty 
advisor, and designated station management 
such as the general manager, station manager 
or chief engineer, it may be necessary to ad- 
vise, security or other officials of the sign-off. 


Language 


The alternative attitude at many college 
stations gives the student broadcaster the 
feeling that anything goes. FCC regulations, 
however, prohibit the broadcast of material 
defined as obscene. The kind of language 
aired affects the image of the station. This in- 
cludes announcer ad-libs, song lyrics, and 
other programming material. Let your staff 
know the FCC has taken a special interest in 
this area in recent times and noncommercial » 
stations have not been excluded from their 
scrutiny.1 


Food, Drinks, Smoking, Alcohol, Drugs 


Make sure your manual indicates clearly 
your policies in these areas. You might allow 
snacks in the lobby and office areas of your 
station, but not in the studios. Keep crumbs 
and spilled drinks away from the electronic 
equipment. Many stations have a no smoking 
policy anywhere in the station. School policy 
and common sense usually prohibit use or 
possession of any alcohol or drugs around 
the station facilities. Make sure the staff 
knows you are firm on such restrictions and 
that violation can mean immediate dismissal 
from the station and potential problems with 
school authorities. 


Security and Station Visitors 


For most campus radio stations, a locked 
door policy is needed for the evening hours. 
College stations are usually housed in public 
areas on the campus such as the Student 
Union. For the protection of on-air people, 
the doors should be locked after business 
hours. Most stations have a door bell, light, 
or intercom to permit after-hours entry of the 
regular staff and approved visitors. 


eee 


Establish a visitor policy. Set a limit on the 
number of non-staff people allowed in the 
station at one time and clearly define what 
areas of the station they may visit. You may 
want to set the record library off-limits to vis- 
itors. You may want visits to the station after- 
hours to be approved in advance. Stress the 
fact that the staff member is responsible for 
the actions of their guests. 


Telephones, Mail, Bulletin Boards 


Many college students are inexperienced at 
using business telephones. Proper telephone 
use should be a part of your training ses- 
sions. Your handbook should offer some 
basic advice such as: 

At our radio station telephones are for 
radio station business only. We do not make 
the station our personal answering service 
and we do not make personal calls on the 
station phones. 

Establish a logging policy for long distance 


- calls. Most phone systems now provide a de- 


tailed printout of all calls made and it is not 


_ hard to track down telephone abusers. 


We keep calls short. An efficient business 
call should rarely extend to ten minutes. 

Establish the acceptable form for answer- 
ing the station phones. Most commonly used 
are the call letters or frequency with a friend- 
ly greeting; WXXX, Good afternoon or This is 


_ Eighty Eight Seven, Good evening. 


Take accurate messages. This may be the 


_ most critical area for phone use. With calls 


coming from record companies, program 
suppliers, news sources, etc. it is extremely 
important that an accurate message reaches 


_ the right person. Make sure you get a name 


_ and phone number for a return call along 
' with the message. Assign a specific place 
such as a bulletin board where all phone 


messages are displayed. 
Use ‘hold’ before paging someone else in 


the station. This avoids having the caller 


hear, “Hey Susan, you gotta call here.” 

Avoid chatting on the phone if you are on- 
air. It is impossible to do a good air shift if 
you are talking with someone on the phone 
or, for that matter, someone in the studio. 

Always be friendly and courteous on the 
phone, even if the caller is not. This is a good 


_ place to note that listener complaints should 


be directed to the General Manager. Staff 
members should not try to handle com- 


plaints. If a member of your staff is rude or 
attempts to be smart, it will eventually be 
brought to the manager’s attention, It could 
motivate the caller to take their complaint to 
the Eee: 

For written communications, you should 
have some kind of mail boxes for the man- 
agement. Use a bulletin board for messages 
and notes to the general staff. It is usually 
good policy to have one area of the board re- 
served for important staff notices only. 
Remind staffers that radio station stationery 
and the station mailing address are not for 
personal correspondence. 


Announcer Responsibility 


These sub-sections are not in any order of 
importance, but if they were, you might want 
to put this one near the top. Several topics 
need to be addressed here. First, develop a 
policy for program preparation. Announcers 
need to be at the radio station about twenty 
to thirty minutes before they go on the air. 
This allows them to preview the log, pull 
music, and generally shift from normal activi- 
ty attitudes to on-air attitudes. This may not 
always be possible with class schedules, but 
it is a good habit to develop. 

Develop a specific procedure that announc- 
ers follow if they can’t make their scheduled 
air shift. Make it the announcer’s responsibili- 
ty to find a substitute. Post a substitute list at 
the station. We make illness or other emer- 
gency the only acceptable reasons for missing 
an air shift; convenience substitutions are not 
acceptable. One announcer not showing up 
for their air shift can cause a problem chain 
reaction. Your handbook should remind staff- 
ers that radio does not take holidays or 
breaks. Most college FM stations operate all 
year ‘round and students who become in- 
volved in radio should realize that they may 
have to give up some of their holiday and 
break time. 

Make a special note about being quiet in 
the radio station. Most college stations are 
not as sound-proof as they should be. 
Remind the staff to never enter a studio that 
is on-air. It creates noise and and disrupts the 
concentration of the on-air announcer. It 
would also be a good place to remind stu- 
dents to keep their language usage in line 
with good business practices. Occasionally, 
student language gets a little rough and you 
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would not want it going over the air through 
a live mike. 


The EBS System 


The EBS system is one of the few areas that 
the FCC did not deregulate over the past few 
years. Consequently, it is one of the areas that 
receives a lot of attention from FCC inspec- 
tors. It is also one of the subjects for which 

college radio people usually 
have a very limited under- 
standing. Stress the 
importance of your staff un- 
derstanding the general EBS 
requirements and procedures. 

In the event of an emergen- 

cy, listeners are going to 

expect the radio announcer 

to know what to do! Note 

that FM radio stations must 
conduct an EBS test once per 
week during certain hours 
prescribedme bya theme bGG, 

Conducting an EBS test is 
a skill as important as the 
ability to cue a record. 
The staffer should have 
this skill before going on 
the air. Be sure they know 
where to log the required 
information after con- 
ducting a test. Note that 
the radio station also re- 
ceives an EBS test each 

week. Again, make sure 
your staff know which station your station 
monitors, how to reset the EBS monitor, and 
how to properly log the the reception of an 
EBS test. Finally, make sure they know where 
the EBS material is kept in the station, 
(usually in the control room or near the 
news-wire machine), how  atithenticator 
words work, and what to do in case of an 
emergency. 


Contests — Payola-— Plugola 


Most college stations give away albums 
and club or concert tickets. Your handbook 
should state the importance of following 
giveaway instructions exactly. Announcers 
should encourage their friends and room- 
mates not to call for contests on their shifts 
since it looks suspicious. Obviously, fixing 
any contest is not only unethical, it is illegal. 


Define in your handbook what payola and 
plugola is. Basically it is against FCC regula- 
tion to accept payment for saying something 
or doing something on the air unless the au- 
dience is aware that you have been paid to 
do so. An example of Plugola: an announcer 
arranges with a local pizza parlor to say how 
great the pizza place is each time they are on 
the air in exchange for a free pizza after their 
shift. An example of Payola: a record rep 
offers to give your music director a complete 
CD discography of the director’s favorite 
artist if the music director pushes his latest 
release. Your staff should understand the se- 
riousness of .violating payola and plugola 
guidelines as detailed by the station and the 
ECG 

The policies and procedures at your station 
do not need to be elaborate. No one wants 
more fixed rules than are necessary for effec- 
tive operation of the station. You have 
probably thought of a few rules you might 
want to add to your station handbook. 
Perhaps you think that some of the rules that 
have been mentioned here are not necessary 
for your station. Obviously your handbook 
will be tailored to the needs of your station. 
The absolutely essential rule is that your 
station needs a handbook. 

In the radio business, great ideas come 
from many sources. My thanks to to Radio 
Station WLVL, the NAB, Kansas State 
University, KSDB, Wabash Valley College, 
WVJC, West Virginia University, WWVU, 
and John Carroll University, WUJC, for ideas 
about staff handbooks that appear in this 
article. 

If you would like a copy of our staff hand- 
book and other operations material, I would 
be glad to make them available. If you have 
some good ideas that should be included ina 
staff handbook, drop me a note. I may in- 
corporate them in an update of this article in 
the future. 


David E. Reese, Assistant Professor 
Department of Communications 
John Carroll University 

University Heights, OH 44118 

216 397-4378 


1 See John Murphy's article on Obscenity and 
the Law in the March-April 1987 issue of JCR. 


¢ New England ¢ 
IBS Regional Conference 


Saturday, October 21, 1989 
University of Conneticut 
Storrs 


e IBS e ¢ West Coast ¢ 
NATIONAL CONVENTION IBS Regional Conference 


Friday through Sunday Late January, 1990 
March 2-4, 1990 University of California 


New York City Santa Barbara 


Bc Details will be mailed to your station. For more information now, call or write: ee 
IBS¢ Box 592  Vails Gate, NY 12584-0592 © (914) 565-6710 © FAX: (914) 565-8777 


Focus on WPBX 91.3 FM & WLIU 530 AM 


Southhampton College, 


1 


Clockwise starting at the top left: General 
Manager of WPBX, Buffalo T. Jones, WLIU 530 
AM Studio, Hal P. Kingsley broadcasting on 
WLIU 530 AM., Will Gaffga WLIU DJ and FM 
trainee, in new releases, Tracy Hemeke, Secretary 
and librarian of WPBX & WLIU in the library. 


Long Island University, New York 


WLIU 530 AM is a carrier current station broadcasting part- 


Je 


time to the dormitories, dining hall, and Student Union of the 
Southampton campus of LIU. Alexandra McCarty is the 
general manager. WPBX FM is a full-time, professionally 
managed, community oriented station with APR affiliation. 
Buffalo T. Jones is the General manager. 
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he IBS library has a collection of 

program guides that have been pro- 

duced during the last decade by 

member stations. Some are smooth 
productions with professional typesetting 
and printing on glazed stock. Others were 
produced in the radio station using nothin 
more than a double or triple folded 85 "11" 
page, typed on a typewriter with type that 
needed cleaning, and reproduced with a 
stencil machine. In these samples, the profes- 
sional hand of the commercial printer is 
apparent in the slick productions, but the ‘in- 
house’ productions can do an equally good 
job of telling the listeners what to expect and 
when to expect it along with information and 
stories that describe the station, its goals, and 
its management and staff. 

The appearance of your program guide 
should reflect the basic attitude of the station; 
both at first glance and during full reading. A 
station that prides itself in its alternative pro- 
graming can have a guide that is alternative 
in its style. This does not mean that a free-for- 
all programing style will best be described by 
an unorganized layout. 

A good, first rule-of-thumb in producing a 
program guide is to assume that the reader 
knows nothing about the station and its pro- 
gramming. Though all of our samples 
mention the station call letters, a surprising 
number of samples failed to mention the 
station’s dial position, the name of the school, 
or the address and telephone number of their 
studios. Listener feed back is vital to continu- 
ing improvement of the station and program 
guide, but they need your address and tele- 
phone number to respond. 

A second rule-of-thumb insists that the 
guts of the guide, the program schedule is 
clearly presented. Additional information 
about particular programs can be added else- 
where in the guide, but the basic schedule 
can be understood more quickly if it is in a 
block format as simple as a calendar. Your 
calendar can be for a day, a week, or a month, 
but the programming for each part of the day 
should be easily recognized and readable at a 
glance. 

A simple checklist can give you a good 
starting point in the design of your program 


guide. 


Have you included the station logo, 
call-letters, dial location, school’s 
name, address, and telephone number 
for public response? 
The location of this basic information should 
be easy to find. 
Have you listed the names of people 
responsible for various departments at 
the station? 
Don’t forget that a perk for a volunteer staff 
member is seeing their name in print. Since 
many of our member stations have well over 
a hundred volunteers, the names of all volun- 
teers on the staff may have to be given in 
rotating groups. Listing all the names of 
management in each issue would be 
appropriate . 
Have you mentioned some aspect of 
< your station that makes it special in 
your listening area? 
Each station is different from all others in 
some aspect. Mentioning this distinction is a 
handy way of making your station remem- 
bered by your listeners. This mention could 
be the station slogan which is repeated on the 
air as well as in print. Perhaps a series from 
the history of the station or of the school 
could be used. 
< Have you helped promote the school? 
Your school can always use positive scholas- 
tic, athletic, and social mentions. 
Have you noted the programs that are 
< new or special to this particular 
program period? 
Any additions or changes in the station pro- 
gramming give you a chance to identify a 
new DJ, explain a new series, or simply call 
attention to a special program. 
Have you put the entire broadcast day, 
< week, or month in a simple calendar 
for quick and easy reference? 
If your programming layout is easy to read 
and is in a convenient format, it has a better 
chance of being kept by listeners for quick 
reference. 
Do your type styles and spacing allow 
a rapid scanning and easy reading? 
Some typefaces make great headlines and 
some work well for text. Not many do both 
jobs well. If a typewriter is your typesetting 
machine, you are automatically forgiven 
much that may look mundane, but when 


<> 


<> 


Program Guides 


your text is type set, you need to start with 
some general and standard rules-of-thumb. 


HEADLINES IN ALL CAPITALS ARE 
HARDER TO READ 


Headlines in Capitalized Words 
Are Easier To Read 


Text is easier to read when it is set in a type- 
face with serifs. These are the short, 
horizontal lines at the tops and bottoms of 
the vertical lines of the letters. The serif 


_ letters in this line allow the eye to move back 
quickly to the next line by following the 


serifs on the letters. 
Sans serif letters (without serifs) work well 
for headlines because headlines seldom take 


_ more than three lines. The sans serif letters 
_ used in this line, need more space between 


the lines so that the eye can be guided back 
to the next line by the white space. 

Have you allowed enough white space 
in your layout so that your headlines 
will clearly emerge and the flow of 
your organization is obvious? 

If you are using a single 83"x11" page for 
your program guide, you do not have the 


<> 


Let IBS know if you want to be 
added to their list of stations wanting 
to exchange program guides and 
playlists with other stations. 


IBS would like to be placed on your 
station’s mailing list for your station 
publications including: 


Playlists 
Program Guides 
Station Handbooks. 
Promotional Materials 


They can be very useful to stations 
who ask us about ways to improve 


their own publications. 


luxury of a lot of white space to direct the eye 
through the layout. If you have several pages 
or use a larger size, white space is a good tool 
for directing the attention of your readers to 
particular headlines and sections. 

2s Does the size of your program guide 

allow it to be kept for quick reference? 
Bigger is not necessarily better. Some of the 
more elaborate specimens in the IBS collec- 
tion are printed in tabloid or newspaper sizes 
which allow lengthy articles and many pho- 
tographs. Unfortunately these guides are so 
big no one will keep them around for refer- 
ence. If a large, read-it-once and throw-it- 
away format is used, it could be augmented 
with a small calendar guide that is designed 
for and printed on heavier stock which can be 
used for the length of the season. 

> Is boring a good description of the 

layout of your program guide? 

No program guide design should remain 
stagnant. Small changes can enliven the 
regular appearances of your guide. The 
easiest way to provide this variety is with the 
use of illustrations and decoration in the form 
of photographs or drawings. If a_ stencil 
machine is your printing press, you are 
limited in this category. If you use desktop 
publishing or the services of a professional 
printer, excess is the limit and style the 
guiding force. 

Photographs of the people whose voices 
are familiar to your listeners can be a pleas- 
ant and often welcome surprise. 

If no member of the station staff can 
produce what you want in your guide 
design, don’t hesitate to ask art department 
faculty and students for help. Your program 
guide can make a fine student project, bene- 
fitting both the station and the students. If the 
results of this collaboration are not all that 
you had hoped for, remember your next pro- 
gram guide will be better. 

The last word on this subject as it is in most 
design projects is keep it simple. A good 
layout with a simple and straight forward 
design does not just happen. It takes time and 
consideration. Don’t be afraid to ask for the 
advice and comments of people who have 
demonstrated their taste and style in other 
activities and projects. 

Richard Beatty 
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With the established public radio system looking 
toward expansion and school and college stations 
looking for programming to supplement their 
local service, the time is ripe for mutual coopera- 
tion. National Public Radio needs outlets for their 
extended programming, and IBS stations could 
use this programming to further strengthen local 
service. 

In July, IBS presented a proposal before the 
Public Radio Expansion Task Force, a group as- 
sembled to study ways in which the public radio 
system might expand. The following is excerpted 
from that proposal: 


Introduction 


he Intercollegiate Broadcasting System, 

Inc. (IBS) is a nonprofit association of 

radio stations based at schools, colleges 

and universities across the United 
States. These stations are staffed largely by 
students and community volunteers, supple- 
mented by a growing number of full and 
part-time professionals. 

In 1990, IBS will celebrate 50 years of 
service to college radio. The founders of IBS 
were the originators of campus carrier- 
current (closed-circuit) broadcasting. Since 
then, both IBS and its member-stations have 
grown and developed considerably to a point 
Where some two-thirds of our member- 
stations operate FCC-licensed, noncommer- 
cial FM facilities. 

Nationwide, some 300 college stations 
operate with a power output of 1,000 watts or 
more. By virtue of their coverage, they have 
increasingly become an alternative program- 
ming resource for an audience well beyond 
the confines of their campuses. They have 
become an integral part of their communities. 

The planned expansion of the public radio 
system presents an appropriate, if long 
Overdue, opportunity for these stations to 
become partners in the public radio family. 
This working partnership will further public 
radio’s expansion, diversification and inte- 
gration objectives. We believe these benefits 
can be realized without dilution of main- 
stream programming to existing NPR/CPB 
stations and without imposing financial hard- 
ship upon them. 


System Expansion 


Given the desired objective of system ex- 
pansion, there are obviously conflicting 


opinions on whether it would be more pro- 
ductive to improve existing stations or to add 
more new stations to the system. With the 
practical limitations imposed by the limited 
availability of frequencies in most populated 
areas of the country, it would appear consid- 
erably more productive to concentrate 
limited resources where they would do the 
most good: the addition of new stations to 
the public radio family. 

College radio stations tend to operate on 
more limited budgets because of their normal 
reliance on volunteer staffing, supported by 
limited numbers of paid professionals. 
Therefore a given amount of resources can 
leverage a proportionately larger amount of 
programming than at larger NPR/CPB sta- 
tions with greater operating overhead. 

System expansion itself has been agreed 
upon as a desired objective. While there is no 
need to belabor the point, having our stations 
become partners in the public radio family 
would provide, among others, the following 
benefits: 

¢ Increased service to under-represented 

groups 

¢ Increased numbers of listeners to public 

radio programming 

¢ Broadening the range of programming 

available 

¢ Development and support for existing 

CPB-qualified stations through im- 
proved training of potential staff 

e¢ Increased diversity of programming 

made available, types of stations in the 
system, and audiences for public radio 

¢ Increased marketing opportunities for 

distribution of programming based on 
larger number of stations within the 
system 

¢ Increased exposure for under-utilized 

programming 

¢ Increased funding potential for produ- 

cers based on more exposure for their 
programs 

e¢ Enhanced opportunity for congressional 

funding for CPB based upon larger 
number and diversity of stations and 
audiences being served. 

The only major expense for integrating a 
selected number of IBS college stations in the 
public radio system is for satellite intercon- 
nection and maintenance. IBS resources can 
be utilized in identifying a selected number 
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Demonstration Project 


of advanced stations — perhaps 50 stations — 
for inclusion in an initial project to demon- 
strate the benefits of this working partner- 
ship. 

The kinds of stations to be targeted would 
include advanced operations like those of: 

¢ WHUS 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs, Connecticut 

Power: 3.2 kw — HAAT: 960 ft. 
Serving Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts 

¢ WUSB 

State University of New York 
Stony Brook, New York 
Power: 4 kw — HAAT: 223 ft. 
Serving Long Island, New York 
¢ WPKN 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Power: 10 kw —- HAAT: 550 ft. 
Serving Connecticut and 
Eastern Long Island, NY 
¢ KCSB 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, California 
Power: .62 kw — HAAT: 2,910 ft. 

These stations represent a hybrid of com- 
ponents because they include college radio, 
community radio, and public radio. 

They already operate with facilities which 
provide coverage of important population 
centers. Each is staffed by a combination of 
students, community volunteers and broad- 
cast professionals. Each provides a diverse 
program offering, public access and commu- 
nity service. Financial support is derived 
from a combination of institutional, public, 
and business sources. 

Note: These stations are just examples of the 
kinds of stations IBS will target for participation 
in this initial demonstration project. If your 
station is an FM facility with reasonable power, 
antenna height and coverage and you're interest- 
ed in being a part of this demonstration project, 
write us at IBS, tell us about your station, its pro- 
gramming, and your interest in participating. 


Programming 


At a previous meeting of the Public Radio 
Expansion Task Force during the June, 1989 
PRC, several general managers of CPB- 
qualified stations expressed a willingness to 
share programming and financial resources 


to support system expansion. However, we 
recognize there is likely to be some concern 
on the part of other NPR/CPB stations about 
the potential dilution of mainstream 
programming. 

This should not present a conflict since our 
stations will be primarily interested in non- 
mainstream programming distributed via the 
NPR satellite, but which is not being utilized 
by most NPR stations. This would include 
many offerings made under the Extended 
Program Service. 

Under this arrangement, these programs 
could gain significantly more exposure than 
at present. On that basis, producers may find 
it easier to obtain funding and support for 
proposed new programs and series. 

By providing access to a larger pool of sta- 
tions, NPR satellite distribution service is 
made more attractive to producers resulting 
in increased revenues for all concerned. 


Diversification 


Diversification occurs when programming 
is made more broad. This includes pro-active 
efforts made at promoting multi-cultural pro- 
gramming, development of new audiences, 
and providing service to the underserved. 

The kinds of audiences served by college 
radio stations tends to differ significantly 
from those served by traditional NPR/CPB 
outlets. The programming these stations 
would carry also differs significantly and 
would attract a more diverse group of people 
than those who now listen to public radio. 
Because of these differences, their additional 
audience would be new listeners rather than 
people switching over from existing NPR/ 
CPB stations. This is especially true for the 
younger demographics NPR is interested in 
attracting. 

Bolstering these college radio stations’ 
program offerings by supplementing them 
with programs obtained through the satellite 
interconnection will further improve the 
quality of their service and the number and 
diversity of audiences they reach. 


Integration 


Integration calls for active cooperation 
between existing NPR/CPB qualified stations 
and newly added stations so that more 
downlinks can be established and existing 
downlinks can be more fully utilized. 
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Continued from preceding page 

Increased training opportunities at the 
college stations can help to ensure increasing 
numbers of new personnel for noncommer- 
cial radio. 

Integration of college radio stations can 
create the opportunity for a comprehensive 
marketing strategy developed to promote all 
of the nation’s noncommercial radio. Public 
awareness of the left side of the FM dial 
would increase considerably, to the benefit of 
both existing and newly-added stations. 


Implementation 


The first steps to survey college radio have 
already been taken with an initial question- 
naire mailed by CPB in June, 1989. Because of 
the particular wording of questions #6 and 
#7 of this survey, some of the responses may 
be misleading. Question #6 asked, “Is the 
station primarily operated by students?” and 
question #7 asks, “Is the station primarily 
operated for students?” Both of these ques- 
tions demand a simple “yes” or “no” answer 
when, in fact, the reality is often more 
complex. 

For example, while students may comprise 
a majority of members during the academic 
year, community participants provide major 
ongoing support and may constitute a majori- 
ty of the staff at other times. Also, stations 
receiving a significant proportion of their 
funding from within their institution may be 
somewhat reluctant to claim they are not op- 
erated primarily for students, although, in 
fact, their programming is targeted for a com- 
munity audience. Subsequent surveys will 
need to be more carefully designed to elicit 
more subtle factors. 

IBS is in a strategic position to identify sta- 
tions appropriate for participation in this 
demonstration project and in any further ex- 
pansion based on anticipated success of these 
initial efforts. We can develop realistic crite- 
ria for these stations and actively coordinate 
their participation through national and re- 
gional meetings, in-house publications, and 
ongoing contact. 

Utilizing the resources of the Public Radio 
Task Force and the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, a funding plan would need to 
be established to assist college stations in 
putting required downlinks in place. When 
the public radio system was initially estab- 
lished, funding was provided for this same 
purpose since stations did not yet have the 
means to do so on their own. This provides a 
precedent for this kind of support. College 


stations are in a similar position now, with 
the same needs as public stations had before 
interconnection was established. System ex- 
pansion provides further justification as well. 

If necessary, such funding can be on a par- 
ticipating basis, with stations required to 
provide some basic level to be teamed with 
federal support. Alternate equipment pack- 
ages might reduce the cost yet further 
without compromising signal quality. 

An entry level Distribution/Intercon- 
nection (D/I) rate would need to be created 
to make satellite access realistically available 
to these stations who operate on a severely 
limited budget in comparison with existing 
NPR/CPB stations. This rate would recog- 
nize these stations’ substantially reduced 
requirements for program and other services 
from NPR and CPB. 


Summary 


We at IBS see this proposal to include 
college radio in the expansion of the public 
radio system as providing significant benefits 
to all parties concerned, without any corre- 
sponding mainstream program _ service 
dilution or financial hardship problems 
created for existing NPR/CPB stations. 

This proposal will facilitate system expan- 
sion, diversification and integration. 

It provides a most realistic method for 
system expansion without detriment to the 
existing infrastructure. While helping CPB 
and NPR to meet their mandates, it will not 
drain resources to accomplish these ends. 

Providing realistic satellite access is the 
key to this proposal. It will make available 
expanded alternative service to existing met- 
ropolitan areas and reach underserved rural 
markets where service is presently nonexis- 
tent or limited to a single facility. 

During its 50th anniversary year, it is time 
that college stations become a partner in the 
public radio family and be included in CPB 
directories and mailings in an effort to unify 
the public radio system. This working part- 
nership will help strengthen the public radio 
system as a whole and would facilitate a 
unity where there is now fragmentation. 


Presented in Washington D.C. 
July 11, 1989 by the 


Intercollegiate Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Norman L. Prusslin, Chairman 
Jeffrey N. Tellis, President 
John Murphy, Director, Station Relations 


NEED EQUIPMENT? 


DEPEND ON THE COLLEGE RADIO COMPANY: RADIO SYSTEMS. 


For 15 years we've been your #1 source for studio and | 
| transmission gear. Now, our factory-direct prices 
make it even easier to buy: 


[Rs Phase I 


AM CARRIER CURRENT 
TRANSMITTERS. 

The Phase II system is built around 
solid-state transmitters that are 
easy to install and service. Does 
your AM station sound bad? Call 
us for help! 


RS SERIES CONSOLES. 
Big-market boards that you can 
afford. They're sturdy, crammed 
with pro features, and great- 
sounding. Last year alone, 50 


colleges picked the RS Series for FULL STUDIO PACKAGES. 

their radio stations. | Including source equipment, installation services, and tough-as-a-bulldog 
as aa furniture from our factory woodshop. Think it can't be done in your 

_ ‘ budget? Think again! 


RADIO SYSTEMS inc. 


110 High Hill Road e PO. Box 458 e Bridgeport, NJ 08014-0458 
609/467-8000 e 800/523-2133 « FAX 609/467-3044 


New Restrictions Imposed on 


by Richard H. Crompton, LPB Inc. 


ne October Ofel7S7athem | @ereleased 

General Docket 87-389 which proposed 

the#=*revisionm Ofeealta ome Olathe 

Commission's Rules. Part 15 regulates a 

variety of electronic devices that are not 
intentional radiators of RF energy, but they do 
radiate and are therefore potential sources of 
interference to licensed broadcast services. 
Carrier current broadcasting has been regu- 
lated under Part 15, Section 15.7 since about 
1938. 

In recent years, the numbers of applica- 
tions covered by Part 15 has grown rapidly, 
with the need to regulate radiation from 
newer devices such as intrusion alarms, 
garage door openers, game machines, and es- 
pecially, computers. Each new requirement 
had been simply tacked onto Part 15. It was 
time for a general revision and reorgani- 
zation of this part of the Commission’s Rules. 


Rule Changes 


While some changes were expected, those 
adopted by the Commission were a shock to 
the future of carrier current college broad- 
casters. Here is what they approved: 

1. As an apparent result of a misunder- 
standing of the physics of radiation in the 
induction field (close to the radiating 
source) where all carrier current operates, 
the Commission reduced the permitted 
signal strength by 88%. 

This is a major reduction in permitted 
signal strength. We believe it will be very dif- 
ficult, and certainly much more expensive, to 
comply with this limitation and continue to 
provide good service to listeners. In their pro- 
posal, the Commission showed no need for 
this increased restriction. 

2. Tight restrictions are imposed on how 
much broadcast signal leaks back into the 
AC power line through the transmitter 
power supply. 

The objective of carrier current is to impose 
the broadcast signal on the AC power line. 
We believe it makes no sense to restrict one 
path for meeting this objective, while striving 
to optimize another. Meeting this unneces- 
sary requirement would make transmission 
equipment significantly more expensive, and 
would add to the cost of on-campus signal 
measurements. The measurement equipment 
needed is unique, expensive, and requires 
special expertise to use. 


3. Carrier current stations must be certi- 
fied in compliance with the new Rules, and 
this certification must be maintained on 
file. 

This may be a good idea, but we believe it 
is unworkable and unenforceable. It will put 
the carrier current system design consultant 
in a difficult position, simply because actual 
compliance will be quite expensive at some 
schools. 

4, Carrier current stations at educational 
institutions will be recognized as a distinct 
class. 

We believe this rule to be full of problems, 
not the least of which is that it would pre- 
clude carrier current service to many valid 
existing users which are not educational 
institutions. 

5. Campus boundaries will be used 
when measuring signal strength, but within 
the new and more restrictive rules. 

Because of larger campus grounds, subur- 
ban college stations may incorrectly see this 
as the opportunity to use a single, centrally- 
located antenna to cover the entire campus. 

Meanwhile, the urban campus station will 
be in deep trouble. The edge of their campus 
is often the outside wall of a dormitory. The 
new rules require very careful system design 
and more expensive equipment if the urban 
college is to comply, if indeed they can 
comply. This is particularly unjust, for the 
urban college increasingly has no broadcast 
medium available other than carrier current 
due to existing crowding on licensed broad- 
cast bands. Again, the FCC has demonstrated 
no need for this new and potentially crip- 
pling regulation. 


Action Taken 


Four organizations who are very active in 
carrier current and other forms of low power 
AM broadcasting filed comments with the 
FCC about the proposed new rules. They 
were: The _ Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System Inc. (IBS), LPB Inc., LocRad Inc. and 
Burden Associates. Although over 100 other 
organizations filed comment on various 
aspects of the proposed rules, only these four 
organizations commented on any aspect of 
carrier current or low power broadcasting in 
the AM broadcast band. 

Earlier, I had visited FCC headquarters in 
Washington regarding the proposed new 


rules. Over the years, I’ve not been a stranger 
at the FCC. Top Commission staff members 


told me that carrier current broadcasters had 


not been problems to the FCC, yet staff 
members in the areas of policy and rules per- 
sisted with the idea that they must tighten up 
the rules to reduce noise in the AM band. I 
also presented the college broadcaster's case 
to Commissioner Quello's Senior Advisor. It 
became apparent, however, that as much as 
they listened, they did not hear. 


Report And Order Issued 


In April of 1989 the Commission issued a 
First Report and Order in the matter of 
General Docket 87-389. In plain English this 
means “Here are the new rules.” As far as 
those of us involved with carrier current 


_ broadcasting are concerned, the comments 


filed with the Commission and my personal 


' visit were all recognized in the Report and 


Order, but were completely ignored. 
Petition For Reconsideration 


So what's next? The procedure sets aside a 
period of time following the issuance of a 
Report and Order during which further com- 
ments may be filed with the Commission. 

The original four organizations who com- 
mented regarding carrier current in the AM 
broadcast band (IBS, LPB, LocRad, and 


_ Burden Associates) got together and, on May 


14th, filed a single Joint Petition for Partial 
Reconsideration. This was an extensive docu- 


_ ment of 29 pages, including 6 engineering 


y 


plots, which laid out our previous comments 
with practical and technical thoroughness. 
We were fortunate in this filing to have the 


_ legal services of William R. Malone of 
_ Murphy and Malone in Washington. Bill 


: 
: 


_ Malone is a former manager of Harvard's 


college station and served, with me, for a 
number of years as a member of the Board of 
Directors of IBS. He clearly understood our 


_ case and was an important contributor to the 


final petition. 
Again, no other organization either had 


_ any interest in the impact of the Report and 


Order on the use of the AM broadcast band 
Or any comments on our petition except 
those we asked for support. 

In search of support for our petition, LPB 


_wrote to a large number of professional 
_ broadcasters with a background in college 


radio and all known carrier current station 
faculty advisors. IBS also sent out a mailing 
to their carrier current mailing list. LPB 
offered to handle all the required distribution 
of the comments to the Commission and, as 
required, to all other who commented on the 
Docket. Although we got several excellent 
supporting comments, they were disappoint- 
ingly few in number. Only 12 college stations, 
out of a total mailing list in excess of 700, re- 
sponded to our plea. Of course, carrier 
current stations tend to be off the air during 
the Summer months, but we had hoped for a 
better response. 

The FCC may not take action on the peti- 
tion for as much as a year. They are short on 
both staff and Commissioners. It appears a 
final resolution of Part 15 is not particularly 
high on the Commission's priority list. 


Where Are We Now? 


Right where we have been since 1938, at 
least for the present. We believe the FCC 
must not allow an error in physics to become 
the basis for a portion of Part 15. They have 
allowed a 3-year period for existing stations 
to comply with the new rules. However, a 
proper resolution is too important to leave to 
chance. 

The petitioners have expended considera- 
ble effort and several thousand dollars on 
this effort. We've done all we can. The only 
remaining avenue of protest is through your 
legislators in Washington. If the rules 
become implemented as adopted, it will 
then be too late to do anything about it. 


Richard Crompton started his carrier current 
career as Chief Engineer of WMUC at the 
University of Maryland, continued as Faculty 
Advisor to WHUS (then AM & FM) at the 
University of Connecticut while teaching 
Electrical Engineering there, and went on to 
found LPB Inc., the first and largest manufactur- 
er and installer of low power AM systems. He 
served on the IBS Board of Directors for 20 years, 
filling positions ranging from Regions Coordina- 
tor and Engineering Director to Secretary, 
Treasurer, President, and Chairman. He holds BS 
& MS degrees in EE and has written and deliv- 
ered countless presentations on carrier current at 
college radio conferences. He now directs his effort 
exclusively to consulting on carrier current and 
low power transmitter applications. 


Right, KUSF at the University of San Francisco boasts 
this trio of DJ’s at their award winning station. Voted 
#1 college radio station nationally by CMJ in 1987 
and by The Gavin Report in 1988 and 1989. That 
must be pride you see on the faces of Jonny Lawless, | 
left, Terrible Ted, center, and Ted Cousens, right. VJ 


Caer 


@ Left, KSLU’s Crazy Train radio show with Pat 
| Gandy, left, and Mike Applin, right, at the throttle. As 
\ co-producers and co-hosts, their show spans everything 
Y from planned skits to off-the-cuff chatter with a liberal 
i dash of rock and roll. The dangers of working a live 
show helps keep the audience happy and won them a 
nomination for an award from Alpha Epsilon Rho, the 
national broadcasting society. KSLU makes its home at 
Southeastern Louisiana University in Hammond. 
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Connect. 


Your station can join with hundreds of other campus radio stations 
across the country by simply becoming a member of IBS, the 
originator of campus radio. 


e Get immediate answers to your questions about FCC 
rules and regulations, programming, news, technical 
problems, budgets, operations, and more. 


e Receive a free copy of the IBS Record Company 
Directory to help your station get better record service. 


e Save with reduced registration rates for the IBS National 


Convention. Old FF thf 
e Continue to receive the Journal of College Radio, the al U 


IBS newsletters and Special Reports throughout the year. We still make them like they used to 


Today’s X-701 stereo and mono cart machines 
still use the overdesigned hysteresis synchronous motor, 
1kg flywheel, and rugged all-steel case that have made 


Get help and information when you need it from an organization Tapecaster® the budget-priced reliability leader for nearly 
25 years. Features include: 


@ NAB eq at 7'/2 IPS @ Playtime to 31 minutes @ Line voltage 


e Exchange playlists and program guides with other 
stations. 


with 50 years of hands-on experience in college radio. 


Write or call for your membership application. 115 VAC, 60Hz, 50W standard; 220 VAC optional, 50 Hz optional 
Intercollegiate For complete information call or write. 
Broadcasting TAPRPES CA ST ER: We'll 
system a division of rebuild your 
: oy Tapecaster, ; 
Box 592 ¢ Vails Gate, NY 12584-0592 ; | auditront Linc. no matter 


Phone: (914) 565-6710 ¢ FAX: (914) 565-8777 3750 Old Getwell Road @ Memphis, TN 38118 how old. 
901-362-1350 @ Telex: 533356 e FAX: 901-365-8629 
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BROADCAST ELECTRONICS 


ATUL 


Broadcast Electronics introduces 
the ultimate FM Exciter - the new FX50 - 
with performance even superior to 
the world standard FX 30. 
CD Sound CD Dynamic Range 
The new FX 50 Exciter has the lowest With a signal to noise ratio (S/N) of 93 dB* 
distortion of any exciter available with THD the FX 50 can handle all of the nuances 
and IMD of 0.003%. and power of compact discs. 
| Move Up To CD Standards Set It And Forget It — 50 Watts 
| Every new ‘‘B’”’ Series FM Transmitter Sophisticated automatic control 
incorporates the FX 50 for true CD transparency. systems assure stable reliable 
And, the FX 50 is the ideal retrofit for 50 watt MOSFET power output even 
your present exciter. under mismatch conditions. 
“Typical 


For information on the FX 50 Exciter and on Broadcast Electronics’ 
new ‘‘B”’ Series FM Transmitters which incorporate the new FX 50 Exciter, 


| call Bill Harland or Russ Erickson at 04 7-DOA-O600. 


® 


| BROADCAST 
| ELECTRONICS INC. 


4100 N. 24th ST., PO. BOX 3606, QUINCY, IL 62305, (217) 224-9600, TELEX: 250142, FAX: (217) 224-9607 
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WELCOME BACK 


IBS is starting its 
50th Year in College Radio 


Weare celebrating with a new Journal format. 
We need you to keep JCR the most interesting 
and useful magazine devoted exclusively to 
Campus and Community Radio. 

Send us pictures of your station and staff. 
Write or suggest an article about your station. 


FIFTY YEARS 
e Service To - 
College Radio 
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Vails Gate, NY 12584-0592 _ University of Mississippi 
' The Library - Serial Section 
University, MS 38677 
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